BY CATHERINE CARSWELL

extension of life on earth by fame after death was not
merely his Refuge from the Stormy Blast of the here, but
his Eternal Home of the hereafter. It was the core of his
religion, and it was with the modesty and common sense
of true religion that he limited his own "immortality" to
the "good average" of a man's living allowance. He
knew too much to care for what human beings of times
further distant than those of his non-existent grand-
children might feel about him. Or, perhaps, he knew
enough to be fairly sure that if a man's fame holds for
seventy years it has the prospect of renewing itself like the
eagle (or the phoenix) in unlooked-for cycles of later
time.

It is now close upon a hundred years since our author
was born in a Nottinghamshire rectory, but that after-life
on which his heart was set is only in its thirty-fourth year.
Thirty-four is a long way off seventy. It even falls short
by some sixteen years of the time he consciously spent in
preparing for it. By 1950 Butler's predicted period will
still have another twenty-two years to run. It remains to
be known what the critics of the year 2000 will have to
say of him that will then be of more than museum interest.
Will his wit, his thoughts, his findings about life, which
sometimes cost him so much to record that for many
months together he "could not breathe properly", retain
their vitaHty at that date in the minds of vigorous readers?
Will his peculiar individuality, which has stimulated so
many readers now middle-aged, and has provided a quarry
for so many writers, endear itself with any force to young
openers of his Note-Books next century?

We must bear in mind that Butler's notion of post-
humous fame wasf not that of a Great Name, which, as he
was painfully awajre, may be scarcely distinguishable from
that of a Great Bore. He wanted something correspond-
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